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SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. 


the utter impossibility of retaining a mischievous boy in an 
institution, which must be a model of decorum and good 
order Should this fail, a judicious application of the cane 
would seem to be, consistently with school possibilities, the 
kindest and most effectual way of repressing quadrumanous 
bovs. The only alternative is expulsion, which is, of course, 
equivalent to a confession of defeat. A master, if able to 
devote his whole time and attention to one impish boy, 
should obtain a complete moral ascendancy over him, but 
paucity of staff renders it impossible to try this experiment 

in schools. 

The boy of high animal spirits, with a strong taste for 
practical joking— and for nothing else— would seem, there- 
fore, to be a survival from the days of Solomon, and to be 
somewhat out of place in the present generation. If sent to 
a public school, expulsion or the cane awaits him. Such 
boys are cases for skilled individual attention, and should be 
consigned to private tutors. The same remark would apply 
also to confirmed idlers. If private tutors can, without 
resorting to degrading or injurious punishments, take up the 
failures of public schools, and enable them to get out of 
themselves the best that is in them, they will surely be dis- 
charging a noble and important public duty. 

Our schools deem it their mission to take boys of the most 
diverse characters, and cast them into one mould. This is 
working against Nature, and is foredoomed to failure. More- 
over, what is the average public schoolboy or university 
passman ? A creature with a smattering of languages, 
science and mathematics, with an utter detestation of them 
all, and with an almost absolute ignorance of any one thing 
which will be of practical use to him in after life. 

I must take the liberty of saying that the school mould is 
not a desirable one. So far as this stereotyping process does 
succeed, it is an injury to the originality of the race. ITow 
many an embryo Huxley or Brunei has been nipped in the 
bud, under this dwarfing and stunting system ! 

The microcosmic school is, therefore, emphatically the 
school of the future; for working on the lines of Nature 
herself, it will reduce school punishments to a minimum, 
and train the God-given faculties of each boy tQ their 
highest development. 


THE HAPPINESS OF AN ONLY CHILD. 


People who are members of a large family, and who justly 
prize their brothers and sisters and all the concomitant ad- 
vantages of numbers, may suppose that this article must, 
perforce, resemble the celebrated chapter upon “Snakes in 
Ireland but, while congratulating them most heartily upon 
their possession of good things, I venture to think that there 
is a good deal to be said on the other side, and, moreover, that 
that good deal ought to be said with a certain amount of 
emphasis, for the sake, not only of the only children, but for 
their parents. 

“Only” children have been systematically pitied with a 
contemptuous sort of pity. From time immemorial they 
have been labelled a conceited, selfish, namby pamby, priggish, 
etc., but I believe that none of these faults are necessarily 
the faults of only children, that the opposite virtues are by 
no means the exclusive characteristics of large families. 
Probably as God has implanted in all human hearts the 
love of the brother we have seen, as a type of the love of 
the Father we have not seen, the ideal family does consist 
of more than one ; but if parents recognise the dangers and 
difficulties against which they and their only child have to 
struggle, I believe that the family of the only child may be 
larger, and brighter too, than the collection of units, which 
are sometimes unfortunately to be found under one roof, 
and that the very stones of stumbling in the lonely child s 
path may be made a glorious staircase of ascent to the 

heights of enthusiasm and self-denial. 

If from the first a child is taught not to “ live unto himself 
he, or she, will soon find out other people, and other t ings, 
to live for, and the having no home contemporaries to share 
his toys, and books, and games, will (or should; only make 
him more ready and willing to share them when opportunity 
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arises; whereas it is perfectly conceivable that one of a large 
family (knowing there are so many ot his own fireside to 
share whatever good things are going) may become narrow- 
minded and selfish as to the outer world. 

I should like to make it clearly understood that in what 
I say I have no wish to depreciate the great substantial 
advantages and beauties of a large family, but only to 
minimise and counteract the obvious disadvantages under 
which the only child labours, and to point out the privileges 
and joys which he may make his own. A large family is, to 
a great extent, self-supporting, and its temptation is to have 
games, and jokes, and occupations in which all new comers 
are (and are sometimes made to feel themselves) intruders, 
while the lonely child, to whom a visitor and a companion 
is a rarity, may be taught to prepare little pleasures and 
little indulgences with the keenest and most unselfish 
enjoyment. For the comfort of parents, let me say that I 
don’t believe a healthy-minded only child feels the sadness 
of his loneliness more than a man who has never seen a 
book feels the hardship of having no library. His parents 
may be the most perfect companions he can have, the 
merriest of playfellows, the most dependable of friends ; he 
may share their pleasures, sorrows, anxieties, sooner and 
more fully than one of a tribe can do, and his danger will 
be a certain exclusiveness, which rather looks down upon 
his contemporaries than envies them. I am sure that the 
very happiest childhood that could be known was led by 
(practically an only child within my own experience. There 
were very few rules for this only child, but those few were 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians, and obedience was 
so much a matter of course that it must have been taught 
from the earliest dawn of consciousness, and it was a rest and 
support rather than a burden. By the way, I do not think 
fond mothers, whether of one child or of many, realise the 
unhealthy excitement in which a child lives who is not 
accustomed to obey— the spirit of moral gambling in which 
he risks the chance of punishment, the weary persistence 
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taught and recognised as a duty and a privilege I believe it 
may be made more really generous than the almost compulsory 
“ share and share ali ke ” of a large family. Of course this 
love of giving must be first implanted, but in a healthy soil 
it flourishes rapidly, and the lonely child has a perpetual 
object for his or her handiwork, which may be, and ought to 
be, as active an incentive as the competition amongst a 
number who may only try to do more or to do better than 
the others for the mere pleasure of beating them. One of 
my own earliest recollections is the pride with which I took 
some coarse muffatees of my own making to our Bishop's 
palace to be sent to the soldiers in the Crimea, and some 
external object often lured me to industrial efforts which I 
should never have made for my own pleasure. 

I believe another advantage of only childhood is the 
interested deference with which elders are treated. The 
“familiarity” with which a drawing room, as opposed to 
a nursery child, is accustomed to see and hear older people 
does not, in my experience, “ breed contempt,” and the germs 
of many artistic and literary tastes may be traced to the 
enforced quietness of visits paid or received in the company 
of grown up people — that is to say, when the grown up are 
engaged in real conversation about things, not mere talk 
about people. Now-a-days, I believe, it is the fashion for 
children to be allowed to break into or even monopolize and 
lead the conversation in some houses ; but I remember 
listening with intense pleasure to discussions in which I was 
not expected or allowed to take part, while the constant 
exercise of small courtesies to those worthy of respect tended 
to impart an absence of self-consciousness and an ease to 
manners and deportment which could not be acquire c 
nursery or school room. 

In teaching, as apart from education, the only chil may 
be (and certainly formerly was) somewhat at a d^advantag^. 
It was difficult to gauge the powers and progress 
when there was no one to compare with, and an idle apathy 
child would have no incentive to work, wh 1 ^ 

industrious one would be tempted to e con ’ f 

P.R. School obviates that difficulty now-a-days, jd one ot 
the chief trials of the solitary child is or ma> 
while the advantages of greater culture and of love 
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knowledge for its own sake remain. As a rule, I should 
fhe love of reading and the power of hero-worship ^ 
commoner with only children than w.th urge fa m ,l ies> 

Z only child can find himself ample and absorb, ng a muse . 
ment and occupation where “one of many would feel los , 
and stranded for want of a companion. 

In later life, doubtless, an only child may be more or l ess 
lonely and the mother’s heart may sink as she contemplates 
the time when she must leave her treasure to fight the battle 
of life without her ; but if the child has been taught to mat 
friends who may “receive him into their houses,” even if 
raf tmcl-ianri nr wife or children be denieH 


he time wnen sue * i 

, f Hfe without her ; but if the child has been taught to make 
riends who may “receive him into their houses,” even if the 
jrecious gift of husband or wife or children be denied, the 
md of life shall be warmed and gladdened by many faces, 
mung and old, who shall arise and call her (or him) blessed. 

CL Cl 


NOTES ON FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

By J. Saxon Mills, m.a. 

1 WAS much interested lately, while turning over the letters 
of the younger Pliny, to find one, addressed to the historian 
Tacitus, dealing with that identical problem of the supply 
of good middle schools, which so many people are discussing 
in England at the end of the 19th century. His remarks 
are amusingly modern in spirit and application. “ I have 
just been in my native town (Comum), where I received a 
visit from the young son of one of my fellow townsmen. 
1 asked him if he was at school. He replied ‘Yes.’ 
‘ Where ? ’ ‘At Milan.’ ‘ Why not here at Comum ? ’ I 
asked. ‘ Because,’ said his father, who had brought the 
boy, ‘ we have no teachers here.’ ‘ What, said I, ‘ no 
teachers ! Surely it is of the utmost importance for you, 
who are fathers (fortunately there were several other parents 
present), that your children should be taught here rather 
than anywhere else. Where are they likely to be happier 
than in their native town ? Where kept more modest than 
under the eyes of their parents? Or where more cheaply 
supported than at home ? Surely it is no great matter to 
subscribe and engage teachers and apply to them sa arie _ 
what you now expend on boarding-houses, tra\e in S 0 
fro, and such necessities. Nay, as I have no children myself, 
I am quite willing, in the public interest, to guaran ee 
third of any sum you may decide to subsen be. ^ 

promise the whole, if I didn’t fear t at my gi not j ce 

spoilt by ‘ bribery and corruption, as o ten lappei » ’ 

in places where teachers are publicly engaged The only 

way" to prevent this is 

to appoint the teachers, and to ensu y 


